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A Journey to the Hadhramaut. I. 


by FREYA STARK 


Miss Freya Stark, whose Valley of the Assassins took its place at once among the classics of travel, 
has achieved a further immediate success with The Southern Gates of Arabia, describing her 


latest journey—into the little-known land of the Hadhramaut. 


The same ground is covered in three 


articles that she has written specially for The Geographical Magazine, of which this is the first 


One of the most fascinating experiences in 
the world is that of anchoring off an un- 
known shore about which one has been 
reading or thinking a good deal. It com- 
bines the pleasure of the attainable and 
the unattainable, the known and the un- 
known. You still stand on the solid 
foundations of everyday, but there, across 
the thin strip of water, Imagination walks 
already in the narrow streets, under high 
Arab houses. Providence, the lateness of 
the hour, and the customs regulations of 
Makalla, provided me with this hitherto 
undiscovered pleasure at my landing on 
the Hadhramaut coast a year ago. 

All day, and the night before, we had 
been tossed on an unpleasant sea, cutting 
our way eastward from Aden for 300 miles, 
and delayed by having to argue about a 
wrecked cargo in the desolate empty bay 
of Bir Ali. The Beduin had come down 
in their small boats—pointed at each end 
—had clasped us, literally, to their bosoms 
and deposited us on their sands; our cap- 
tain, with an English optimism evidently 
incurable, since it had survived some years 
of trafficking along Arabian shores, had 
hoped to conclude his business in an hour 
or so: by the afternoon, sadder if not wiser, 
he had heaved up his anchor and left the 
cargo’s fate still undecided—and paid the 
usual penalty of those who steer between 
two courses by reaching Makalla too late 
to land. 

This it was that provided me with those 
entrancing hours. I spent five days after- 
wards in Makalla and came to know it 
well—its one long High Street, crowded 
with Beduin, Africans, Indians and 
Arabs; its new and whitewashed mosque 
and schools; its offices where Indian clerks 
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sit cross-legged at low desks; and the 
Sultan’s palaces east and west—all the 
busy life, in fact, of a tiny port which feeds 
the interior. But this is not how I re- 
member the town. I think of it as white, 
tall houses clustered in moonlight, pressed 
against the dimness of cliff behind them; 
a minaret; a few dim oil lights, a few dim 
sounds; a harbour too small even for our 
little steamer, filled with the rigging of 
dhows, lost in pools of night; and on either 
side and behind it the vast landscape of 
Arabia—naked hills and waterless valleys, 
voiceless and dark. 

Makalla has no industry, except the 
making of daggers and baskets and the 
sending of shark fins to China, a few oil 
presses and a few dye-vats for indigo. It 
lives by commerce across the Indian 
Ocean, as the South Arabian coast towns 
must have lived for unremembered cen- 
turies before the beginning of their known 
history. 

These towns are the southern gateway 
of what was once the chief commercial 
high-road between East and West, long 
before the opening of the great silk route 
through Central Asia. ‘They preserved a 
monopoly of the incense and the Indian 
trades and were successful for many cen- 
turies in keeping both the Egyptian and 
the Roman fleets out of Eastern waters. 
Indian merchantmen could come only as 
far as the straits of Bab al-Mandeb; the 
Red Sea appears to have been closed to 
them just as the Indian Ocean was closed 
to Western traders until, about the year 
A.D. 47, Hippalus, a Greek, discovered the 
uses of the monsoon. ‘The West gradu- 
ally pushed its way into the Indian trade, 
and we find Pliny stating that ‘voyages 
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All photographs by Freya Stark 
The chief gateway to the Hadhramaut—administered, under British control, as part of the Aden 
Protectorate—is Makalla, which ‘lies pressed like a limpet against its block of mountain’, sheltering 
in its ‘tiny exposed harbour’ the Arab craft that have traded for many centuries across the Indian Ocean 


are made to India every year; and com- 
panies of archers are carried on board the 
vessels, as those seas are greatly infested 
with pirates’ (vi. 26). 

It was the Romans who extended their 
trading voyages southward and gained a 
foothold by allying themselves with colon- 
ists from South Arabia who, crossing to 
Africa about the beginning of our era, had 


built the city of Aksum on the Ethiopian 


highlands, and gradually came to be 


known as Abyssinians, from Habash, their 


native coastland in Dhufar. The Abys- 
sinians, by their alliance with Rome, 


ruined South Arabia: the great overland 


route was gradually abandoned for the 
easier sea-way to Egypt; its northern por- 


tion revived under the impetus of Islam 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca, which fol- 
lowed the stations of the ancient road; but 
in the south the desert sands encroached 


and buried its cities, the warlike wander- 


ing tribes made them unsafe, and they 
sank into an obscurity which is only now 


being pierced by travellers here and 
there. 

The decline of the land route would not 
have been so complete if it had not been 
for the coming of Christianity and Islam, 
and the consequently diminished demand 
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for incense both at funerals and in sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. In the days of the four 
great South Arabian empires, Minean, 
Sabaean, Hadhramaut and Himyar, the 
incense forests stretched from Hadhra- 
maut to Dhufar: the Arabs controlled the 
opposite coasts of Africa, and held the 
monopoly of all the world’s supply—for 
incense is grown in no other region. The 
riches brought by this monopoly were al- 
most incredible. To deviate from the 
high-road_ while carrying the precious 
cargo was punished with death. It was 
all ‘carried on camels’ backs to Sabota’ 
(now Shabwa) ‘of which place a single 
gate is left open for its admission’. Shabwa, 
the capital of Hadhramaut, was a key posi- 
tion both for the incense from Dhufar along 
the eastern road that took the Wadi Hadh- 
ramaut, and for the roads that came up 
from the southern ports and brought the 
Indian merchandise and the East African 
produce from across the sea. 

From Shabwa the great artery travelled 
through the lands of Saba—Sheba—and 
their capital at Marib; through the 
country of the Mineans—‘the oldest com- 
mercial people of Arabia’—and so, leaving 
Mecca on the west, northwards through 
the deserts to Petra and the roads for 
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Of Makalla’s few industries, the most important is the making of the curved daggers which, with a 
loin-cloth, a cotton shawl and a few ornaments, are the Beduin’s only wear 


lla. His charges are mostly hostages from tribes that misbehave 


The Keeper of the Prison at Maka 
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Camel caravans still follow the ancient desert route which, in the days when South Arabia held a 
monopoly of the world’s incense supply, was the chief commercial high-road between East and West 


Palestine and Egypt. The Hadhramaut 
is perhaps the least known of these ancient 
nations, not merely because the other two 
capitals have been visited, by Joseph 
Halévy and Edouard Glaser, but also be- 
cause the inscriptions so far collected deal 
chiefly with those two. No doubt, when 
Shabwa is investigated, inscriptions will be 
found to throw light upon it. All we 
know at present, apart from a few vague 
names of kings and dates of wars, is that 
the princes of Hadhramaut descended 
from the north upon the Habashi of Dhu- 
far and, having chased them to Abyssinia, 
ruled all the Arabian incense lands, in- 
cluding the island of Socotra—the Pan- 
chaia of the Georgics—where the Phoenix 
is said to build its nest ‘of cinnamon and 
sprigs of incense’, and thence to carry it 
‘to the city of the sun’. 

The ‘city of the sun’ is rather too gener- 
ally descriptive a name for the blistered 
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little towns of the South Arabian coast, and 
not even German erudition has yet suc- 
ceeded in finding the nest of the Phoenix. 
Wherever else he (or she?) may be in 
the habit of depositing this, it is not in 
Makalla, which is relatively modern, not 
mentioned before the 11th century. The 
town has no very great natural advan- 
tages, beyond its tiny exposed harbour, for 
it is not on any wide valley opening to the 
interior, but lies pressed like a limpet 
against its block of mountain; and there 
is not a green thing to be seen in the 
place except the few trees in the palace 
garden. 

In summer the population emigrates to 
small islands of palm trees among the red 
hills and tries to keep cool: in winter, it 
hangs about the harbour, where the old 
Sultan’s palace is now turned to offices, 
while the new one, very white and modern, 
overlooks the western battlemented gate- 


way of the town. Here is the guest-house, 
where visitors are most kindly and hospit- 
ably entertained. And beyond the gate- 
way, which separates, as it were, the 
modern from a very ancient world, the 
Beduin camp and carry on traffic with 
the inland cities, just as they did in older 
and more splendid days. 

Makalla is their metropolis, and here 
they lay in stores—dried shark for them- 
selves, which they cook in their rice, re- 
gardless of what it smells like; and small 
dried fish called wuzif, which are gathered 
into heaps as tall as a man all along the 
shore, and sold in large basketfuls for a 
qursh, either as camel fodder or to fertilize 
the inland plantations of tobacco. These 
small fish are mentioned as fodder as 
early as the 14th century by Ibn Batuta, 
who visited Dhufar. The cheapest camel 


food, however, is crushed sesame, the 
refuse of the oil-presses, made into cakes 
and pressed into the camel’s mouth while 


The aeroplane now challenges the camel’s supremacy. 
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he turns his head from side to side in 
a reluctant way, but always asks for 
more. 

The camel is the cheapest means of 
transport, and less aristocratic than the 
donkey. It will continue to exist for a 
long time in the Hadhramaut, where the 
precipitous clefts that cut the land must 
ever make road-building difficult. In- 
deed, like Persia, which has more or less 
skipped the age of railways to plunge into 
that of motors, the Hadhramaut may soon 
combine the last word in ancient and 
modern transport, the camel and the aero- 
plane: for the R.A.F. now have landing- 
grounds at many points, and the rich 
merchants begin to think of using them for 
private planes of their own. It is very 
pleasant for British travellers in this country 
to find how much the R.A.F. have done in 
their visits to leave friendly feelings behind 
them. 

Apart from their necessary food, the 


An R.A.F. landing-ground near Makalla 
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The way to the inland cities winds upwards through the mountains behind Makalla, among precipitous 
gullies eaten by wind and rain out of the stony surface of the Fol—an almost uninhabited plateau 
stretching away to the north, beyond the Wadi Hadhramaut itself, into the Empty Quarter of Arabia 
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The passing feet of countless travellers have worn a track over the unyielding rocks of the fol 


Beduin buy little enough in the dark, fly- 
ridden shops of Makalla. There is none 
of the ample clothing and gorgeous trap- 
pings of North Arabia. The loads are 
thrust into saddle-bags made of sackcloth, 
and the Beduin himself wears nothing but 
a loin-cloth and a silver curved dagger 
stuck into it in front, a silver bracelet over 
his right elbow, and perhaps an amulet 
round his neck, or a wisp of magic wool 
below his knee. To keep warm, he takes 
a cotton shawl, which does for blanket, 
turban, and to tie up whatever small 
things he wants to carry; for the rest, he 
smears himself dark blue with indigo, and 
ties his long black hair with a fillet made 
of any bit of rag he happens to have about 
him. 

After five days in Makalla I started for 
the north with a small caravan of my own 
—four donkeys and three Murshidi Beduin 
of the Kor Saiban, the highest massif 
of the Hadhramaut plateau, which we 


were to cross to reach the inland cities. 
They were to lead me over these uplands, 
which belong to their tribe, and to deposit 
me safely with the Governor of Wadi Do‘an 
—a week’s journey. The whole thing was 
to cost 55 thalers (£4, 2s. 6d.), including 
their food. I bought my own food, 
chiefly rice, tea and sugar, and a pot to 
cook it in: and we started off on January 
21, with one African slave-soldier, kindly 
pressed upon me by the Governor, as 
escort. 

We now climbed for two days by the 
long cleft of the Wadi Himem towards the 
high steppes of the Jol. ‘This is the name 
given to all the plateau, which stretches 
away in more or less unexplored flatness 
far north of the Wadi Hadhramaut itself, 
into the sands of the Empty Quarter, the 
desert of Arabia. The J6l is not desert, 
but it is a wilderness, a gritty sandstone or 
limestone expanse, covered with low scrub 
and, in its shallow dips, wind-buffeted 
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The author was accompanied by Murshidi Beduin from the hor Saiban, the highest massif of the 
Hadhramaut plateau: small dark people pushed into these barren fastnesses by the invading Semitic 
Arabs. They beguiled the way with ballads and the sad, windlike notes of a reed flute 


Sometimes the traveller 
on the Fol may shelter 
under an overhanging 
rock, where a drip of 
water has made a halt- 
ing-place for centuries 


Elsewhere, at intervals 
on the route, he will 
find a cubic stone hut 
or murabba‘a. The 
corner of one of these 
may be seen on the right 


Here and there, in the 
barren, desolate expanse 
of stone, a wind-buffeted 
acacia gives shade for a 
rest in the heat of the 
day 
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Backed against sheer cliffs, the cities of the valley confront a river of palms and tilled fields. Below, the b 
of the wadi can only be reached by a slow, steep descent along causeways scooped out of its perpendicular side. 
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acacias. It is uninhabited and water- 
less, though the Beduin who own the 
right of way upon it, and live about its 
fringes, pasture their cattle there when the 
spring rains make it fleetingly green. In 
winter, when I crossed it, not a single 
animal was browsing. It was covered 
with small stones that looked loosely 
strewn about it; but if one stumbled 
against them, one found them to be em- 
bedded hard as iron, part of the very 
structure of the land. 

Terrific winds and rains must sweep 
these empty spaces. In summer the 
storms that burst upon them rush in spate 
down the narrow gullies of the wadis and 
sweep away imprisoned caravans. ‘The 
wadis of the Hadhramaut are nothing but 
cracks in the floor of the Jol, eaten out by 
wind and water in slow processes of time. 
As one climbs up by their tumultuous 
boulders one can see the traces of this end- 
less labour on their sides, great sandstone 
columns, wind-striped caves, and smooth 
cliff-surfaces where rock-doves wheel and 
croon. Ascending between gradually nar- 
rowing walls, in an ever greener wildness 
of trees and shrubs of many different kinds, 
one encounters birds near the pools of 
water that linger in shadowy places under 
boulders here and there. In summer, 
when the streams are full, these high 
ravines must be beautiful: but only von 
Wrede, the first of the Hadhramaut 
travellers, has faced the country at this 
season. 

It is in these gullies that frankincense 
is still found. My Beduin told me they 
sometimes gathered it to sell in Makalla, 
but it grew only in secluded places and not 
along the highway of traffic that we were 
following. 

We slept the first night under some great 
rocks in the side of the valley. The second 
night we came to a small colony of Mur- 
shidi in huts below the edge of the J6l, and 
settled round their fire, climbing onwards 
next day under the cliffs of Kor Saiban 
itself, a fortress-mass of limestone over 8000 
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feet above the sea. From here we kept 
along the watershed, and saw the valleys 
drop away on either hand, black slits eaten 
out in the flat expanse on which we rode. 
Huts, called from their cubic shape mur- 
abba‘a, are built at intervals to shelter 
travellers, and a pit is dug beside them 
to which some imperceptible slope of the 
land may draw the water when it rains: 
for these are old and much-used routes, 
and the passing of many feet of men and 
animals has worn a shining smooth band 
in many places on the rock-surface of the 
Jol. 

Here we met travellers starting out on 
their long way from the inland valleys to 
Java or Malaya, where the Hadhramaut 
people trade and settle: burghers, escorted 
by slave-soldiers and Beduin, wrapped in 
shawls and turbans, sitting on their don- 
key-packs on quilts. ‘These we met in the 
morning hours, and stopped to exchange 
the news—but afterwards travelled in lone- 
liness, without even a bird in sight on 
the high, arid land. My Beduin beguiled 
the time with poetry, reciting gasidas made 
up by some local tribal singer on the cur- 
rent events of the day—the sort of tales 
that, handed from one to another and 
never written down, turn into psalms or 
legends in the course of ages. 

Two Murshidi had added themselves to 
our party of their own accord, one of them 
with a cartridge-belt loose about his naked 
waist and a French rifle which he cher- 
ished affectionately, covering it with sack- 
cloth whenever we sat in the cold evening 
air.” They were all related to each other 
and came from the neighbourhood of the 
Kor Saiban, belonging, they said, to the 
earliest inhabitants of the land. This was 
made evident by their small round figures 
—a different type altogether from the tall 
long-faced Semitic Arabs whose invading 
waves, descending at intervals from the 
north, have pushed the small dark people 
to the hills, as the Saxon pushed the Welsh- 
man. In the highest part of their country, 
in a defile of the Kor Saiban, the Beduin 


The Governor's fortress of Masna‘a in the Wadi Do‘an 
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showed me the tomb of their ancestor, 
Sheikh Matar or Amtar, round which they 
come from far and near to sacrifice their 
sheep and feast and camp a few days in the 
year. 

Like most mountain people, they take a 
great pride in their barren fastnesses and, 
like Caesar, prefer to be first on the Kor 
Saiban than second in Makalla or any 
other city. They had been humiliated, 
they told me, by European travellers who 
insisted on riding ahead of them, “‘as if we 
were not the people of this land.” I did 
what I could for international relations by 
suggesting that perhaps it was not pride, 
but merely a dislike of dust, which made 
the ferangi wish to ride ahead. For me, 
they did all they could: the best place by 
the fire, the first cup of coffee, were pre- 
pared for me when we alighted at dusk, 
shivering in the cold thin air of the Jol. 
The coffee is an unpleasant mixture of 
husks and ginger, but agreeably warming: 
and the two little earthenware bowls went 
round briskly, while any traveller who hap- 
pened to be with us on the way joined our 
circle by the fire. When the supper was 
eaten—rice and shark, with sesame oil and 
peppers—the Beduin with the gun would 
pull a reed flute from under his cartridge 
belt and play his windlike notes, sad and 
empty as the stony spaces of his land and 
with the same inexplicable charm. The 
rest of the men sat round, and rubbed oil 
into their legs and thighs—restful, they 
said, after the long day’s walk, seven hours 
or so. Now and then they raised their 
voices in a chorus, or sank them to discuss 
the latest news of a war the Murshidi were 
carrying on with a northern tribe: it was 
beyond the lands controlled by Makalla, 
and seemed to give little trouble to anyone, 
while the young men who enjoyed fighting 
were thus given full scope for enjoyment, 
and the more staid and sensible could stay 
athome. I sometimes felt it might be use- 
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ful to have some such no-man’s-land in 
Europe, for those nations which like to 
grow large families so as to have a surplus 
for killing. After a while, I left my party 
and found my bed, in the lee of the small 
hut, and in time the men would come and 
strew themselves about it on the ground, 
cold in their flimsy shawls, but resolute not 
to sleep in shelter while I remained out- 
side. Even at a small distance it was im- 
possible to see their indigo forms lying 
among the shadows of the moonlight. 

On the seventh day after leaving Mak- 
alla, we came to Do‘an. We saw in the 
distance the slit of the deep wadi, its 
further wall deepening gradually as we 
approached, and another Jél, ‘exactly like 
the one before’, stretching beyond it to the 
west. Here, I believe, we encountered 
the ancient incense route from the coast, 
which probably came up in two branches 
from the old port of Cana—Ptolemy’s 
Kane Emporium—in the neighbourhood 
of Bir Ali, by the wadis ‘Amd and Do‘an. 
In Do‘an, at any rate, one begins to find 
traces of Sabaean things, and it is men- 
tioned both by Ptolemy and Pliny. 

It is an almost incredible sight to stand 
on the lip of the wadi with a week of Jol 
behind one, and look straight down onto 
that river of palms, and the picture of 
civilized life, of fortress-built cities and 
tilled fields, that line the wadi’s sides. 
The wadi is little over half a mile wide, 
winding northward to a bend out of sight, 
and the cliff drops to it 1500 feet or so, 
sheer limestone on a sandstone glacis. In 
the perpendicular sides, paths are scooped 
out by which alone these inland cities 
communicate with the world; their stones 
have been made round and slippery by 
centuries of donkeys’ and camels’ feet. 
It took us over an hour to climb carefully 
down and make our way, under the level 
glades of palms, to the Governor’s fortress 
of Masna‘a. 


All photographs by Ward Hutchinson 


Majorca : Pollensa and the Castel del Rey, once the stronghold of a Moorish chief 
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The Canals of England 


by S. P. B. MAIS 


The Industrial Revolution demanded a swift increase of facilities for the cheap internal exchange of 
goods. Nine Englishmen out of ten, if asked what means of transport contributed most to this 
exchange, would reply ‘roads’ or ‘railways’, forgetting that our main industrial centres were estab- 


lished while roads were still extremely bad and railways non-existent. 


It was the canals that pro- 


vided the necessary facilities; and the Duke of Bridgewater, father of our canal system, thus played 
a vital part in changing the face of England. On the occasion of his bicentenary Mr Mais recalls 
his activities and their effects and introduces us to an unfamuliar side of English life today 


THE real joke about Wigan pier is not the 
absurdity of Wigan owning a pier but the 
fact that this butt of ignorant ribaldry has 
brought far more trade to Wigan than ever 
the piers of Weston-super-Mare and South- 
port—which are seldom the object of ridi- 
cule—have brought to those much-adver- 
tised resorts. The difference lies in the 
fact that Wigan’s pier is used for inland 
canal freights, while the piers of Southport 
and Weston-super-Mare are designed to 
lead toll-payers towards the distant sea. 

The real joke—if you can call miscon- 
ception a joke—about the English canals 
is that nearly everybody regards them as 
picturesque but quite obsolete relics of the 
countryside: in the same category as wind- 
mills, about as much use for modern trans- 
port as thesedan chair; whereas, in point of 
fact, their potential usefulness is so great 
that far-sighted investors might be wise to 
buy all the canal shares they can lay their 
hands on in anticipation of a forthcoming 
boom. 

It is unlikely that the Ministry of Trans- 
port will take even a sentimental interest 
in the bicentenary of the famous Duke of 
Bridgewater, to whom the great impetus 
of canal construction in the 18th cen- 
tury was due, but this bicentenary may 
well prove a good opportunity for the 
general public to revise an estimate of the 
functions of the canal that is as unreason- 
able as it is false. For, make no mistake 
about it, canals are coming back. Indeed 
the most perfunctory glance out of the 
railway carriage window on the journey 
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from Euston to Rugby ought to convince 
the traveller of the ‘busyness’ of this water 
highway that runs, like a dog, waywardly, 
now this side and now that of the railway 
line, careering away for a mile or two to 
make a circuit of this and that knoll; for at 
all points there is a constant succession of 
horse-drawn or steam-driven barges full 
laden with raw materials. 

So little did I know of canals until 
recently that when, a year or two ago, I 
decided to take a holiday on a barge I felt 
a sense of personal affront when I was 
refused a passage on this sector of the 
Grand Union Canal. I felt that it served 
the canals right to be regarded as obsolete 
if they thus discouraged passengers. 

Then I found that the Shropshire Union 
Canal Company welcomed tourists, and I 
spent three of the happiest and busiest days 
of my life proceeding from Whitchurch 
(Salop) over the high aqueduct at Chirk 
to Llangollen at an average speed of 15 
miles an hour accompanied bya nine-year- 
old boy, a ninety-year-old man and a horse 
that behaved as if it were nine hundred. 

I was told that these Shropshire flats 
were deserted and that I should have the 
canal to myself. Half my waking hours 
were spent in disentangling my barge from 
the tow-ropes of other barges. ‘There 
were as many boats by day as there were 
rats by night, and all of them were heavily 
laden with freights. 

My only other experience of barges was at 
Brentford, where I once inspected a school 
frequented by the children of boatmen. 
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It was there that I first appreciated the 
suitability of the term ‘water-gipsies’, for 
the boatmen and their wives lead so 
nomadic a life that their children seldom 
have the chance of a regular schooling. 
The barges at Brentford, too, are similar 
to gipsy caravans in the boldness of their 
decoration, the vivid contrast of their 
colours, the highly polished brass and the 
astonishingly confined space in which their 
tenants live. Castles, hearts and roses, 


Turks’ heads, brass knobs and canaries seem _ 
common both to land- and water-gipsies. 
Water-gipsies are, like the land-gipsies, a 
race apart, and this isolation has spread to 
the canals themselves. 
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The loneliest places in England are the 
dried-up ways of disused canals. ‘There 
is one just south of Chichester which pre- 
sumably once connected the Arun with 
the Bosham estuary. There is another 
higher up the Arun north of Pulborough 
that used to connect with the Wey at 
Guildford. One runs alongside the Great 
Western Railway line between Wantage 
and Swindon. This used to connect the 
Thames at Abingdon with the Kennet and 
Avon Canal just east of Bath. 

The most interesting derelict canal that 
I have ever followed once joined the 
Thames with the Severn, so that goods 
could be carried by barge from the North 
Sea to the Irish Sea without touching 
the English Channel. Seventy-ton loads 
formerly left Gloucester for London every 
day and once a vessel of 150 tons nego- 
tiated this waterway successfully. This 
canal began at Inglesham just west of 
Lechlade on the Thames and running a 
little north of the Upper Thames through 
Cricklade disappeared into a long tunnel 
just beyond the field where the Thames 
rises to reappear below Sapperton at the 
head of the Golden Valley, making eventu- 
ally its junction with the Stroudwater 
Canal and so with the Severn. Among 
the more exciting exploits for those who 
like this kind of thing is wading through 
Sapperton tunnel, the roof walls of which 
are fast crumbling. I was content to walk 
over the top. 

But the number of canals now derelict is 
infinitesimal in comparison with those still 
vigorously in use. 

It is odd to think that we owe our English 
canals to a broken-off engagement, but 
when the lovely Duchess of Hamilton, to 
whom the young Duke of Bridgewater was 
betrothed, refused to give up the acquaint- 
ance of her indiscreet sister, Lady Coven- 
try, the match was broken off and the 
disappointed lover retired at once and for 
ever from society and devoted the whole of 
the rest of his life to his Lancashire collieries 
and the construction of canals to lower the 
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All photographs by Cyril Arapoff 


Barges on English canals resemble gipsy caravans ‘in the boldness of their decoration, the vivid contrast of 
their colours, the highly polished brass and the astonishingly confined space in which their tenants live? 
Castles and roses are a recurring theme of their decoration 
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cost of coal and other commodities. Born 
just two hundred years ago, he was the fifth 
and youngest son of the first Duke. All 
his brothers died by the time he was 
twelve, when he succeeded to the title, but 
he was so mentally backward and physic- 
ally defective that steps were taken to set 
him aside in favour of the next heir. His 
mother, now remarried to a Lyttelton, 
took no further interest in him, and the 
Duchess of Hamilton having consoled her- 
self with the Duke of Argyll, the young 
Duke went north to his estate at Worsley 
to console himself with the more stable and 
lucrative pursuit of coal. 

Transport conditions in Lancashire were 
so bad that in winter when the roads were 
closed Manchester was in the condition of 
a city under siege, perilously near famine. 
The price of coal became prohibitive. At 
the pit head the cost was 1od.aload. The 
cartage charge alone in Manchester was 
10s. a ton, and the Mersey and Irwell Navi- 
gation Company had a minimum charge 
on the river of 3s. 4d. a ton for the shortest 
distance. When the Mersey and Irwell 
Company refused him better terms, the 
Duke conceived the idea of making his 
own water-road for his coal from Worsley 
to Manchester. 

An Act had been obtained in 1737 by 
the Duke’s father to make the Worsley 
Brook navigable from the pits to the Irwell, 
but nothing further had been done about 
it, so the Duke applied in 1759 for powers 
to cut a canal from Worsley to Salford, 
binding himself not to exceed the freight of 
os. 6d. a ton, and not to sell coal in 
Manchester at more than 4d. a hundred- 
weight. This Bill passed without opposi- 
tion. Rivers had been, of course, canalized 
before this. Three hundred years ago 
vessels of 50 tons could get from the Bristol 
Channel right up to Stratford-upon-Avon 
owing to the enterprise of Sir William 
Sandys of Fladbury in canalizing the Avon 
from Tewkesbury to Stratford. But there 
had hitherto been no canals. 

The Duke’s agent, John Gilbert, called 
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in James Brindley, a self-educated engineer 
of astonishing boldness and originality. 

Brindley was born in a wild, remote part 
of Derbyshire in 1716, the son of a shiftless 
and drunken crofter. The boy was ap- 
prenticed to a millwright and was for a 
long time regarded as unusually obtuse, but 
by sheer doggedness won through to be- 
come a millwright on his own account at 
the age of twenty-six. He never acquired 
the art of spelling and could scarcely read, 
but his powers of observation and natural 
genius were remarkable, and on his work- 
man’s wage of two shillings a day he 
cleared a coal mine of water by boring a 
tunnel six hundred yards long in solid 
rock and leading the water away by a 
water-wheel into the lower level of the 
river. He was hired to build flint-mills in 
the potteries, which brought him to the 
notice of the Wedgwoods, who commis- 
sioned him to build a windmill to grind 
calcined flint in water. He invented a 
steam-engine wholly of iron in 1763, but 
the demand for his services by the Duke of 
Bridgewater diverted him finally to his 
great work of canal construction. After 
what he called ‘ochilor servey or a ric- 
conitoring’ of the Worsley-Irwell country 
he suggested to the Duke the bold plan of 
carrying his canal right over the river 
Irwell and keeping it at one uniform level. 
His proposal to carry a body of water 
within a water-tight trunk of earth on the 
top of an embankment across low ground 
was considered impracticable enough but 
this further proposal to carry ships over a 
high bridge, over the heads of other ships 
in the river below, was regarded as com- 
pletely lunatic. 

Luckily the Duke had sufficient faith in 
Brindley to disregard his other advisers, 
so he was enabled to go ahead with his 
scheme of the Barton aqueduct, which was 
200 yards long and 12 yards wide, carried 
by a bridge of three semicircular arches at 
a height of 39 feet above the river. He 
made his banks watertight with clay- 
puddling, which proved efficacious even 
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The Regent’s is the canal best known to Londoners, but few of them are familiar with all tts varied 
aspects. In the Paddington Basin tt is lined with wharves and warehouses— 


—_while its progress through Regent’s Park is nobly bowered in green shade 


At Brentford Lock, where one of the branches of the Grand Union Canal joins the River Thames 


Hatton Locks on the Grand Union Canal. On the size of locks depends that of the vessels which 
can use the waterway. In England the largest is on the Manchester | hip Canal, 600 feet by 80 feet; 


and the smallest, on the old Shropshire Canal, 71 feet by 6 feet 2 inches 


A backwater of the Trent and Mersey Canal (formerly Grand Trunk) at Stone in the Potteries 
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The old Harecastle tunnel, on the same canal, was one of Brindley’s triumphs. Through the old tunnel 
(right) barges were propelled by ‘legging’ ( pushing with human feet). The new has electric haulage 


across the oozing and treacherous bed of 
Trafford Moss. The length of the open 
navigation between Worsley and Manches- 
ter was 10} miles, but at Worsley Basin 
Brindley excavated tunnels for the canal 
to reach all the mine-workings and a 
system of underground railways from the 
coal-face to wells above the tunnels, 
through which the coal could be shot direct 
into the boats. His brain was always at 
work devising new labour-saving schemes 
of this nature. The result was that the 
scheme which had been ridiculed as 
Brindley’s ‘castle in the air’, when carried 
out became one of the wonders of the age, 
‘the greatest artificial curiosity’, according 
to one witness, ‘of the world’, and crowds 
of people of all ranks came to admire 
the barges being hauled along the new 
canal. 

The first boat-load of coal to cross the 
Barton aqueduct was taken over on July 
17, 1761, and within a few weeks Brindley 
was ‘ricconitoring’ for a new canal to join 
the Mersey with the idea of creating cheap 
transport for raw materials from the port 
of Liverpool to Manchester and for the 
carriage of manufactured articles back to 
Liverpool for export abroad. 

The Duke’s proposed canal from Man- 
chester to the Mersey roused the natural 
opposition of the Mersey and Irwell Naviga- 
tion Company, who saw their profits going 
if their monopoly was endangered. They 
first tried to buy him off by offering to 
reduce the rate of 3s. 4d. a ton for coal 
to 6d. if the Duke would join them at 
Barton and abandon the canal between 
Barton and Manchester. Opposition also 
came from the landowners, who objected 
to their lands being cut through and 
covered with water. The local public 
were, however, 1n favour of the new canal 
and, after a close struggle, the Bill was 
passed, and Brindley set to work to unite 
the mills of Manchester with the shipping 
of Liverpool by a 24-mile Canalo nic= 
cessitated the crossing of many bogs, 
notably Sale Moor with its bottom of 
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quicksand, a large number of brooks, and 
two important rivers. 

Brindley’s aim was to construct a level 
of dead water all the way from Manchester 
as near to the Mersey junction as possible, 
so that all the locks should come together 
in a series of water-steps near Runcorn. 
He kept down expenses by carrying as 
much material as possible by water along 
such part of the canal as was finished. He 
had a floating blacksmith’s forge in one 
barge, a carpenter’s shop in another, a 
mason’s shop in a third, and himself per- 
formed the offices of land-surveyor, car- 
penter, mason, brickmaker, boat-builder, 
paymaster and engineer. About 600 men 
were employed in the making of the canal 
and the undertaking proved so costly that 
long before the Runcorn locks were built 
the Duke had used up all his available 
capital. The original enterprise had cost 
him about a thousand guineas a mile and 
he had now to cut down every unnecessary 
personal expense, limiting his expenditure 
to £400 a year, but even so he was reduced 
to postponing payment of his bills and 
extensive borrowing, first from his tenants 
and then from Child’s Bank. By this 
means he was able to bring to completion 
his life-work. The new canal was opened 
for traffic in 1767and the Runcorn locks on 
the last day of 1772, when the 600 work- 
men sat down on the lock banks to an ox 
roasted whole and the pleasant sight of the 
Heart of Oak of 50 tons passing through. 

The total cost of the canal was £220,000 
and the revenue from it brought the Duke 
£80,000 a year, but the highest pay that 
the originator and builder of it received 
was 3s. 6d. a day. 

Soon after the canal was opened for coal 
the Duke started passenger-boats between 
Manchester and Worsley at the rate of a 
penny amile. From this he made a profit 
of £1600 a year. He always travelled 
by his own boats and often personally 
superintended the distribution of the coal, 
making a point of seeing that the poorer 
customers who came for small quantities 
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For overcoming a considerable change in level, lifts are sometimes employed. The only vertical lift in 
use in England 1s the Anderton Lift, rebuilt in 1908, which connects the River Weaver near Northwich 
with the Trent and Mersey Canal. Barges, as they float, are raised and lowered 50 feet 


The Bridgewater Canal 
(England’s first and 
most famous) crosses 
the Manchester Ship 
Canal (the last and 
greatest) by the bridge 
which it 1s here seen ap- 
proaching near Barton 


The Bridgewater Canal 
is carried over the Man- 
chester Ship Canal by a 
swing aqueduct, which 
opens to admit traffic. 
The Manchester Ship 
Canal was opened in 1894 
and cost £,18,000,000 


The Manchester Ship 
Canal at Runcorn. This 
undertaking is unique 
among British water- 
ways in that its traffic 
(of ocean-going vessels) 
has been greater since 
the War than before 
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were first served. His care for his miners 
was such that they held a far higher 
character for sobriety and _ intelligence 
than the weavers and other workpeople 
round about. 

The fact that he devoted himself so com- 
pletely to the welfare of his employees, and 
the opening up of Lancashire’s industrial 
fortunes, left him little time for anything 
else, but art lovers have every reason to 
remember the famous Bridgewater Collec- 
tion of old masters, which was valued at 
£150,000 at his death in 1803. 

Brindley, having won his laurels, went on 
to further triumphs by the construction of 
the Grand Trunk Canal, starting from the 
Duke’s canal near Runcorn to link up the 
saltings of Northwich and Middlewich, 
thence to the long tunnel at Harecastle, 
and so through the five towns of the 
Potteries along the valley of the Trent. 
This canal was not finished until after 
Brindley’s death, but it had as beneficial 
an effect on the lives of the people in 
the Potteries as the Duke’s canal had in 
ameliorating the lot of the Lancastrians. 
In 1770 Brindley was employed by the 
L.C.C. to make a survey of the Thames 
above Battersea and, as usual, strongly re- 
commended the construction of a canal in 
preference to river navigation, a plan that 
was not taken up. 

Of Brindley’s private life we know little. 
At the age of fifty he married a girl of nine- 
teen and took his bride to the lovely old 
Georgian house of Turnhurst to be near 
his work on the Harecastle tunnel. He 
caught a chill while surveying a branch 
canal and died at 55, leaving hiswidowand 
two daughters deservedly well off. 

The example of the Duke and Brindley 
was soon followed by others. During the 
last thirty years of the 18th century, 
and even during the Napoleonic wars, 
canal construction proceeded apace. The 
Thames was linked with the Severn; 
the North Sea with the Irish Sea via 
Leeds and Liverpool; the Midlands with 
London—notably by the Grand Junction 
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Canal; and most of the growing industrial 
towns with each other. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that many of the Midland 
towns owed their very existence to the 
opening of the canals, which became, 
with the invention of the steam-engine 
and the spinning-jenny, one of the most 
potent factors of the industrial revolution. 

Still later, in 1823, came the canal best 
known to modern Londoners, the Regent’s 
Canal, running from the docks by way of 
Stepney, Mile End, Islington, King’s 
Cross, Regent’s Park and Paddington to 
join the Grand Junction. The Shropshire 
Union Canal linking the Mersey with 
Chester and Whitchurch by means of 
the Ellesmere and Chester Canal, and 
with the Birmingham system near Tet- 
tenhall on the Staffordshire and Worces- 
tershire was completed in 1830. The 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, which 
reduced the distance from Gloucester to 
Sharpness from 28 miles to 16} and 
accommodates boats up to 1200 tons, was 
finished three years earlier, and the Man- 
chester Ship Canal in 1894. There have 
been no canals other than this built in the 
last hundred years. 

As the network of canals expanded, 
carrying services were organized and the 
trade was divided into the quick or fly and 
the slow or heavy trade. The former 
kept up an average speed of 3-34 miles an 
hour by day and night, with four men 
working the boat, the average load being 
about 10 tons. Each horse worked about 
20 miles a day. The slow trade, carrying 
iron; averaged a load of 20 tons and a 
speed of about 2 miles an hour, the boat 
being drawn by one horse, and attended 
by two men. As it was usual to tie up 
for the night, not more than 25-30 miles 
were covered in the twenty-four hours. 
The cost of the freights on the slow boats 
worked out at about a halfpenny per ton 
per mile and by the fly-boats a penny per 
ton per mile. But the time taken by the 
slow boats was over twice as long as by 
the fly-boats. Passengers were carried on 


‘anals, with their quiet levels, exert a fascination that nearly everyone must feel: not always as 
enthralling as to this old inhabitant of Leighton Buzzard, who has lwed in her barge on the same 


spot for ten but not least compelling when they are derelict and dead 
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the Bridgewater Canal at the rate of a shil- 
ling for 20 miles. The boats carried 120 
passengers and were equipped with a 
coffee-house which provided wine. With 
the coming of the railways passengers were 
no longer carried. At the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th century the 
difference in cost between carrying by 
road, river and canal was enormous. In 
1792 or thereabouts it cost 4os. a ton to 
carry goods by road from Liverpool to 
Manchester, by river 6s. 8d. one way and 
1os. the other, and by the Bridgewater 
Canal 6s. in either direction. The cost of 
carriage for lime and coal on the Chester- 
field Canal in 1777 was one-fifth that of 
land carriage. Unfortunately at a later 
date the canal companies abused their 
monopoly by raising the charges, and this 
was a prominent factor in their downfall 
with the coming of the railways. 

The effect of the canals was most 
immediately felt in the coal, iron and 
pottery industries. Leicestershire began 
to send coal to London by the Grand 
Junction Canal. The Glamorganshire, 
Swansea, Brecon and Abergavenny canals 
fed the ports of Newport, Cardiff and 
Swansea with coal for an export trade 
which rivalled that of the Tyne. The 
iron production of the United Kingdom 
rose from 17,000 tons in the pre-canal 
period of. 1740 to 1,248,000 tons a 
century later. China clay was brought 
from Cornwall and flints from the chalk 
counties by canal to supply the Potteries 
with their raw material. Canals were 
equally important in exporting safely the 
finished breakable ware. The population 
of the pottery towns grew from 7000 to 
21,000 in twenty-five years and all other 
Midland towns that were served by the 
canals, notably Birmingham, expanded 
with at least equal rapidity. 

Even agriculture benefited, for with 
the opening of the Basingstoke Canal the 
bleak and barren wilderness of Bagshot 
Heath was turned into wealthy arable 
land with many prosperous villages. 
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Everywhere the poor people were now able 
to buy cheap coal for their fires, and corn, 
flour and potatoes were reduced in price 
owing to the cheapness of canal transport, 
as was the price of building materials for 
the same reason. Finally, the construc- 
tion of canals provided a new type of 
employment for the ‘navigator’ or navvy, 
who migrated from-one constructional job 
to another. 

Then in 1830 came the railways to com- 
pete with the canals along nearly all the 
main routes. This had the effect of bring- 
ing down the canal rates with arun. The 
Grand Junction, for instance, reduced their 
charges on sundries from 16s. 3#d. a ton to 
2s. old. in the hope of retaining custom. 
The value of canal shares immediately fell, 
and instead of combining against the new 
menace, the individual canal companies 
persisted in obstructing each other’s activi- 
ties by exorbitant tolls. The carriers 
failed to keep barges to a regular time- 
table, the boatmen calling as they felt 
inclined at public-houses. Wholly un- 
necessary transhipments were enforced 
and there was the added uncertainty of 
frost, flood and drought. The result was 
that the public, without adequate reason, 
took it for granted that the reign of the 
canals was over and transferred their loyalty 
and patronage en bloc to the railways. 
Some of the canals abandoned the un- 
equal contest on condition that they were 
bought out by the railways, which acquired 
in all about one-third of the waterway 
mileage. In this way the railway com- 
panies were enabled to have the tolls 
raised to a figure which prohibited for 
some time any further competition. 

The present state of canals in this country 
is, compared with that of canals on the 
Continent, very backward, but they can- 
not be said to be negligible. Although up- 
to-date and comprehensive statistics re- 
garding their commercial position are by 
no means easy to obtain, a very full review 
of their recent history and prospects, con- 
taining much interesting information about 
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their construction, working and finance, 
will be found in Canals and Inland Water- 
ways, by George Cadbury and 8S. P. Dobbs 
(Pitman, 1929: 5s.). From this work it 
may be learnt that fifty years ago some 35 
million tons of cargo were carried annually, 
and that this total had not altered appre- 
ciably when, in 1906, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to examine the canal situa- 
tion. ‘The majority of the Commissioners, 
who were much influenced by the example 
of continental countries—notably France, 
Belgium and Germany—recommended 
inter alia the establishment of a central 
‘Waterway Board’, financially supported 
by the State, with power to acquire and 
administer such canals as might be found 
expedient. But (as is not uncommon with 
the findings of Royal Commissions) no 
steps were taken to profit from their re- 
commendations. 

In 1921—by which time the total annual 
tonnage carried had fallen to some 20 
millions—a Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr Neville Chamberlain pro- 
duced a further report, contemplating the 
division of the various waterways into 
groups, each centering round some im- 
portant traffic route, and the ultimate 
fusion of all the waterway connections in 
each of these groups into a single owner- 
ship under the control of public regional 
trusts. But again, in accordance with pre- 
cedent, the Committee’s recommendations 
passed into limbo. 

During the succeeding period some re- 
forms have, however, been effected: for ex- 
ample, the fusion into the Grand Union 
Canal Company, on their own initiative, 
of the various canal companies navigating 
between London and Birmingham, and 
the Trent improvement scheme, for which 
the Nottingham Corporation has been 
mainly responsible. Moreover, barges are 
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gradually being modernized: haulage by 
steam tugs and self-propulsion by steam 
or oil engines is now displacing haulage by 
horse, and this has had the effect of making 
the boatmen’s families leave the boat in 
which they used to live in the horse-haulage 
days and settle on shore. The total canal 
population, including wives and families, 
is probably about 12,000. 

Now would seem an admirable time, in 
view of the increasing, alarming congestion 
of the roads, so to utilize and improve the 
canals that they should take their part in 
the co-ordination of transport. 

They already offer almost unlimited 
scope for placing factories in rural areas, 
where ground rent is cheap, and workers 
may benefit from the wholesome un- 
crowded surroundings and general beauty 
of the countryside. 

Even if you are not commercially in- 
terested in the revival of canal transport, 
sociologically you certainly will be if you 
have read Mr A. P. Herbert’s vivid and 
entertaining novel of barge life, The Water- 
Gipsies, and aesthetically you cannot fail 
to be if you are a reader of the canoeing 
books of Mr William Bliss. While, if you 
are insearch of anovel holiday, all youhave 
to do is to buy a copy of Stanford’s Map of 
England and Wales showing Canals and Rivers 
suitable for Navigation by Canoes and other 
Light Craft to set your heart dancing with 
eager anticipation, and if I may give a 
word of advice, plump for the two ex- 
quisite tit-bits, Wootton Rivers to De- 
vizes on the Kennet and Avon and 
Newtown to Welshpool on the Shrop- 
shire Union. 

After that you will need no conversion to 
canals. You too will have become a 
water-gipsy. You may even undertake 
the 400-mile trip from Severn source to 
Thames mouth by water. 


The Geographical Magazine is indebied, for their kind permission to 


take and reproduce photographs, to 


the Grand Union Canal, Manchester 


Ship Canal, and London, Midland and Scottish Railway Companies. 
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Samuel Butler and New 


Zealand 


by H. J. MASSINGHAM 


Among the most rarely considered aspects of geography are the geographical background of great 

books and the influence of particular environments on the work of great writers. It would be hard 

to find a better example of these than the background of Erewhon and the influence of New Kealand 

on Samuel Butler. For its first essay in a new kind of geographical interpretation, The Geo- 

graphical Magazine is equally indebted to Mr Massingham, who has reviewed the facts with 

masterly insight, and to Mr Pascoe, whose photographs are the fruit of seven mountarneering 
expeditions among the Rakaia ranges 


SAMUEL BuTLER’s centenary, which we 
celebrated last year, has led many ex- 
plorers into the varied and_ prodigal 
country of his mind. Painter, musician, 
biologist, philosopher, classical scholar, 
biographer and man of letters have each 
had a generous territory to range. But 
there is one region of his experience, one 
facet of his many-sided mental life, which 
none of this motley company of trippers 
sought to penetrate. That is, biographic- 
ally speaking, his residence from 1859 on- 
wards for four and a half years as a sheep- 
farmer in New Zealand, and, in terms of 
literature, 1ts reactions upon certain ele- 
ments of his work. 

This experience was unique in the 
annals of Englishmen whose books have 
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raised them to the stature of immortals. 
The early voyages of Darwin and Huxley 
offer no parallels to Butler’s peculiar ad- 
venture, because their travels were a 
necessary introduction to a research which 
formulated certain principles from obser- 
vations in natural history. The real 
reason for Butler’s singular jump aside 
from the retired and contemplative life 
marked out for him by his natural disposi- 
tion, was simply his inability to get on with 
his father. His object was not to amass 
facts but to multiply sheep. Nor is there 
any genuine literary analogy between the 
Butlerianinterregnum among the Southern 
Alps of New Zealand and the withdrawals 
of poet or sage or critic of society from the 
vortex of human affairs into the solitudes 
of permanent Nature. For Wordsworth, 
the mountain-girdled lakes of Westmor- 
land were Keats’s ‘vale of soul-making’; 
for Butler, the desolation of the snowy 
ranges of South Island a means of making 
money. Butler’s robust candour made no 
bones about an object which was successful 
to the extent of doubling his capital, as 
this characteristic passage from his earliest 
book, A First Year in Canterbury Settlement, 
published in the fourth (1863) year of his 
squattership, amply demonstrates. In 
quest of a new sheep-run with a fellow 
farmer, he is just making his first explora- 
tion of the “extreme back country’ behind 
the volcanic Malvern Hills and up to the 
glaciers at the source of the Harper River, 


which tumbles from the mountains into 
the stony thorn-scrub of the Canterbury 
plains. He sees ahead of him the snow- 
covered saddle above the moraine sur- 
rounded by naked peaks and precipices: 


‘Our object was commercial, and not scien- 
tific; our motive was pounds, shillings and 
pence: and when this failed us, we lost all 
excitement and curiosity. I fear that we 
were yet weak enough to have a little hanker- 
ing after the view from the top of the pass, but 
we treated such puerility with the contempt 
it deserved, and sat down to rest ourselves at 
the foot of a small glacier.’ 


Plainly, this is not the mood whether of 
Darwin on the extreme one hand nor of 
Wordsworth on the other. But such re- 
solute attention to business did play a very 
considerable part in Butler’s subsequent 
intellectual career. The proceeds from 
his sheep-run, which he invested in New 
Zealand, gave him a modest economic 
independence for the rest of his life and so 
enabled him to pursue the artistic aims and 
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, ’ Photographs by J. D. 
The ‘Erewhon’ homestead in the Rangitata valley. On the opposite bank of the Rangitata River 
stood, until 1927, the thatched cottage, made of sods, which Butler occupied in his sheep-farming days 
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literary and scientific pursuits which pos- 
terity honours without the necessity of 
earning a competence in some trade or 
profession binding to his genius or un- 
congenial to his tastes. And ina still more 
important direction New Zealand set him 
up for life. The rough and hardy exist- 
ence in the open air of the mountains and 
plains brought him a physical well-being 
which lasted him all hisdays. ‘The pioneer 
life so well agreed with him, writes his 
biographer, Henry Festing Jones, that ‘he 
ascribed to this the good health he after- 
wards enjoyed’. 

The passage I have quoted is, of course, 
equally revealing for its attachment to 
what it disowns as to what it avers. If it 
is a giant, objective paradox of Butler’s 
life, detached from the conscious ironies of 
his mind, to find a man of such masterly 
intellectual power and intellectual pre- 
occupations living rougher than the rough- 
est not only as a colonist but in the pioneer 
days of colonial enterprise, it is certain 
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A scene that must have been familiar to Samuel Butler in the ’ sixties: mustering sheep in the 
Upper Rangitata valley 


that he could not have lived among these 
virgin ranges just as a sheep-farmer and 
nothing more. ‘The Canterbury Settlement 
discloses three separate revelations both of 
the Butler the world knows and of the 
Butler it does not, or, at any rate, very 
imperfectly realizes. Let me take the last 
first. 

The major part of the book is a personal 
record, frank, direct, homely and hardly 
at all reflective, of what happened to 
Butler as a flock-master in the new colony. 
It is a compilation from the journal and 
letters home which Butler wrote in New 
Zealand, together with some papers he 
contributed to The Press, the Christchurch 
paper, founded in 1861 and edited by his 
friend, James Edward Fitzgerald, and of 
extracts from two articles written for The 
Eagle, the periodical of his own St John’s 
College, Cambridge. The ship that bore 
the manuscript was wrecked off Colombo 
and the contents, rescued from a watery 
grave, were edited by Canon Butler, whose 
Victorian respectability and prejudice 
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were used as a secateurs for pruning the 
exuberance of ‘Our Emigrant’. Perhaps 
this was a reason, taken in conjunction 
with the natural hatred most authors feel 
for their first-born, why Butler professed 
himself ashamed of it. ‘I dipped into a 
few pages when they sent it to me in New 
Zealand’, he wrote in 1889 in a letter to 
his friend, Alfred Marks, ‘but saw prig 
written upon them so plainly that I read 
no more and never have and never mean 
to.’ But the book’s readers will never see 
eye to eye with him. In easy narrative 
and with an undemonstrative lucidity, it 
achieves just what its author intended—to 
make his experiences as sheepman and 
explorer as vivid and convincing to us as 
though we had learned them at his own 
fireside. It is a book which needs only the 
barest marginal commentary (supplied by 
Henry Festing Jones in his two-volume 
Memoir), because it carries us consecu- 
tively from Gravesend to Port Lyttelton, 
from the port to his sheep-run he called 
‘Mesopotamia’ between its two rivers, and 


from his shack to the wilderness of torrent, 
gorge and untrodden height, one region of 
which, the Upper Rangitata, was the 
pathway to Erewhon and the first to be 
discovered by Butler himself and his friend, 
Hj elde Baker In the year of his death 
(1902), Butler met Baker once more by 
accident in a hotel at Rome. Baker’s 
daughter called attention to the ‘old 
gentlemen with the shaggy eyebrows’ she 
nicknamed ‘the Philosopher’. Baker went 
up to him and said, ‘““Were you ever in New 
Zealand?” ‘Yes, about forty years ago.” 
Baker replied, ‘“You’re Sam Butler!” 
“Yes—and by God! you’re John Baker!” 

Besides his pleasure and interest in so 
unusual a narrative—this philosopher 
putting mountains on the map!—the 
reader is astonished by another quality 
little suspected of philosophers and literary 
men. That is its extraordinary know- 
ledgeableness in practical sheep-farming in 
a country only recently colonized, of a 
wild and primaeval geography and con- 
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fronting the settler with natural conditions 
indefinitely remote from those of his 
ordered native pastures. The pathless 
mountain ranges; the torrents flowing 
down from their sources through towering 
gorges and expanding into mighty terraced 
channels that in a ‘fresh’ were filled with 
swollen and turbid waters whose boulders 
knocked together and troubled the 
traveller’s ears; the glaciers and snow- 
habituated peaks; the plains between the 
mountains and the sea powdered with 
cabbage-trees, a scanty tough bush and a 
tussocky grass utterly unlike the uniform 
meadowlands of home—these natural phe- 
nomena wrenched the sheep-herder out of 
all his agricultural traditions and_pre- 
sented him with a field for experiment 
whose novel problems were solved only by 
the most capable and enduring. In the 
New Zealand of the fifties and sixties of 
last century, you existed, as Butler wrote, 
for the sheep, not they for you. 


It comes, therefore, as a shock of 


Taken seventy-two years after Samuel Butler first explored the Rakaia valley, this photograph shows 
the last of the season’s wool being taken down to the low country 
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surprise to note the depth and weight and 
range of knowledge displayed very un- 
concernedly by Butler in the pages of the 
Canterbury Settlement. It is a knowledge 
that embraces all the factors grouping 
themselves round the supreme wool-bearer 
on whose welfare hung the livelihood of 
the pioneers—from.the economics of sheep- 
farming to the vegetation and _ physio- 
graphy of the land they cropped, the 
employment of labour, the construction of 
yards and wool-sheds, the formation of 
boundaries for the sheep-run, the trans- 
port of sheep across the dangerous rivers, 
their natural history and many another 
thorny issue raised by the need of their 
preservation and increase in an alien 
environment. Among its other interests, 
the Canterbury Settlement is a sheep-manual 
of rich authority, written by a man the 
world remembers for intellectual achieve- 
ments upon a plane totally distinct from 
the practical affairs of a workaday life and 
manifesting the exploration of the mind 
over a wide continent of ideas. Butler is 
one of the very few men in English literary 
history whose body and mind, each in its 
own sphere of action, undertook the ad- 
venture perilous in the discovery of new 
lands. Perilous indeed, since in the land- 
scape of the mind he was encountering the 
chilly peaks and contemptuous precipices 
of scientific, religious and academic ortho- 
doxy, while Whitcombe—who with Louper 
followed in the footsteps of Butler and John 
Baker along the upper waters of the Rangi- 
tataand into the Rakaia Valley (where lay 
the divide into the forests of Westland and 
the plains of the mythical Erewhon)—was 
drowned. 

Mr John Dobrée Pascoe, a member of 
the Canterbury Mountaineering and New 
Zealand Alpine Clubs, tells us that the 
mountain ranges of southern New Zealand 
are still as difficult of access as they were 
when Butler inquisitively camped among 
them to find a new sheep-run. Only one 
party, he adds, has been successful since 
Butler’s time in scaling the summit cornice 


(Above) The headwaters of the Rakata River, discovered by Samuel Butler and John Baker. 
described them as ‘wide, rapid and rough . . . I could hear the smaller stones knocking against each 


’ 


other under the rage of the waters’. 


he Follie Range, from the Ramsay Glacier. On the right 1s Butler’ lle, from which 
he first sighted the Upper Rakara 
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of Mount Evans, rising above the Whit- 
combe Pass to eight thousand and six hun- 
dred odd feet and called in Erewhon ‘as high 
as any mountain in the world’. It is not the 
least of Butler’s fame that the Butler Range 
west of the Louper Stream and Erewhon 
Col beyond the Ramsay Glacier Divide 
enshrine the memory of a man whom the 
antipodean mountaineer honours for his 
daring and his hardihood as does the 
thinker in his study at home for the bold 


iconoclasm, the truth-seeking empiricism. 


and imaginative pioneering of Erewhon and 
The Way of all Flesh, of Life and Habit, the 
Notebooks and Evolution Old and New. 
Butler is thus one of those rare indivi- 
duals who have gained the best of both 
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The Whitcombe Pass and the valley of the 
Louper Stream. It was this view of the pass 
that attracted Butler to explore it 
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worlds. One of these worlds, the subject 
of this article, is terra incognita in compari- 
son with the other and larger. But there 
is a spiritual, no less than a biographical 
relation between them. As is well known, 
a considerable part of Butler’s literary life 
was devoted to outlining a theory of evolu- 
tion in conscious opposition to the Dar- 
winian. ‘The main reason why he failed 
to secure a hearing commensurate with the 
force and originality of his contention was 
simply the old quarrel between the amateur 
and the professional, in which the former 
is, in the eyes of the world, so unfairly 
handicapped. It is when we contemplate 
Butler’s startling achievement in the Can- 
terbury Settlement, wherein he mastered a 
new territory of knowledge and experience 
during a very brief period and in circum- 
stances totally foreign to his natural genius, 
that we are able to observe a true parallel 
between his successes in New Zealand 
and his irruption into biological science. 
Butler was as much an amateur in owning 
sheep and accommodating himself to the 
wild conditions of the colonist’s life as he 
was in crusading against the godless uni- 
verse of the Darwinians. The world is still 
unable quite to make up its mind whether 
in both quests he was not victorious. But 
it is certain that in each of these endeavours 
he supremely illustrated that power of pur- 
posive adaptation to a changed environ- 
ment he held to be the secret of evolution. 

In Butler’s satiric romances, Erewhon and 
Erewhon Revisited, exists a much more ex- 
plicit connection between his colonial life 
and the kingdom of his mental wayfaring. 
Augustine Birrell called Erewhon the best 
satire of its kind since Gulliver’s Travels. He 
might also have pointed out that both of 
them pursue exactly the same method 
of artfully capturing the reader’s sense of 
credibility. It is by making the scenery 
of Cloudcuckooland and still more that of 
the way into it as natural and as concrete 
as possible. Here was a godsent oppor- 
tunity for Butler and he seized it with both 
hands. The first five chapters of Erewhon, 


‘No Man’s Land’: the desolate area of the Whitcombe Pass, through which wails the north-west 
wind. Butler compared its dirge to a Handel prelude: Erewhon, Chapter V 


The pass led to the dense jungle and deep gorges of a torrent ( flowing towards the west coast, 
later named after the ill-fated George Whitcombe), so Butler and Baker returned 
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relating Higgs’s journey in company with 
the native, Chowbok, and finally alone 
when Chowbok deserted him, exhibit the 
scenery of the New Zealand Alps which 
Butler had explored, and them alone. He 
secured verisimilitude by the effective de- 
vice of narrating over again and welding 
into a kind of synthetic form his various 
journeys as a sheep-farmer. The same is 
true of the first two chapters of Erewhon 
Revisited, together with the more abbrevi- 


ated account of Higgs’s son’s journey to ~ 


meet his other son, George, at the statues, 
towards the end of the book. Though 
crowded with long passages of the most in- 
cisive and quizzical satire upon the preten- 
sions, hypocrisies and deceptions of current 
social institutions, EHrewhon lacks both the 
unity and deeper human appeal of its se- 
quel. The former’s reincarnation of auto- 
biographical adventure is, accordingly, of 
great service to Butler as a kind of mor- 
tar for keeping together the edifice built 
up of these blocks of satire. It is most in- 
teresting to follow this account of the jour- 
ney into Erewhon in conjunction with the 
chapters of exploration in the Canterbury 
Settlement, and before reading his own words 
about the relationship between Erewhonand 
New Zealand in the Notebooks. ‘The Ere- 
whonian narrative which presents once 
more the physical features of the country 
under whose ‘clear starlit sky’ and by whose 
‘rushing river and the stunted trees on the 
mountain-side’ he had so often camped, is 
actually more vivid than the more closely 
first-hand chapters in the Canterbury Settle- 
ment. ‘The reason for this is probably be- 
cause Butler had developed his technical 
powers as a writer. What the reader of 
both books will note with admiration is 
that, though the later narratives both of 
Erewhon and of Erewhon Revisited make use 
of the same material as the earlier ones, 
they contrive to avoid the repetition that 
might have been both expected and ex- 
cused. ‘The only parallel passages between 
Erewhon and the Canterbury Settlement are, 
first, the description of the Rangitata River 
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forking and reforking ‘like tangled skeins 
of silver ribbons” and the sentence in chap- 
ter four of the former: ‘I had indeed a nar- 
row escape; but, as luck would have it, 
Providence was on my side’—a character- 
istic Butlerian shaft he could not afford to 
lose from his quiver. 

The extent to which Butler drew upon 
his New Zealand experiences in his two 
satiric romances is expounded on page 288 
of the Notebooks: 


‘Up as far as the top of the pass, where the 
statues are, keeps to the actual geography of 
the upper Rangitata district except that I 
have doubled the gorge. ‘There was no gorge 
up above my place [‘Mesopotamia’] and I 
wanted one, so I took the gorge some 10 or 
a dozen miles lower down and repeated it and 
then came upon my own country again, but 
made it bare of grass and useless instead of 
(as it actually was) excellent country. Baker 
and I went up the last saddle we tried and 
thought it was a pass to the west coast [West- 
land], but found it looked down to the head- 
waters of the Rakaia: however we saw a true 
pass opposite, just as I have described in 
Erewhon, only that there were no clouds and 
we never went straight down as I said I did, 
but took two days going round by Lake Heron. 
And there is no lake at the top of the true pass. 
This is the pass over which, in consequence of 
our report, Whitcombe was sent and got 
drowned on the other side. We went up to 
the top of the pass but found it too rough to go 
down without more help than we had. I 
rather think I have told this in A First Year in 
Canterbury Settlement, but am so much ashamed 
of that book that I dare not look to see. I 
don't mean to say that the later books are 
much better, still they are better. They 
show a lot of stones on the Hokitika pass, so 
Mr Slade told me, which they call mine and 
say I intended them in Erewhon [for the 
statues]. I never saw them and knew nothing 
about them.’ 


From the Place of the Statues to the 
plains of Erewhon itself is not all imagina- 
tive invention. Doubtless the Alps of New 
Zealand directed Butler’s steps to the Alps 
of Europe, which he regarded as superior 
in beauty ifequal in grandeur to the former. 


Mount Evans and the Whitcombe River 
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The landscape of the descent into these 
plains is a recollection of the Leventina 
Valleyin the Canton Ticino, and the plains 
themselves recall the Campo dei Fiori by 
the Sacro Monte di Varese, familiar to 
lovers of Butler from the pages of Alps and 
Sanctuaries. ‘The first Erewhonian town is 
like Domodossola and the human types are 
plainly drawn from the Lombardy peasants. 
But the New Zealand Alps tower much 
more conspicuously in Evewhon than the 
Italian. 
peated that John Baker was the original 
of Chowbok. But surely this figure of fear 
and fantasy was much more likely to have 
been a composite portrait of the few and 
degenerate Maoris Butler encountered in 
South Island. Indeed, the Erewhonian 
idea of treating illness as a criminal offence 
was partly suggested, perhaps, by his com- 
ment in the Canterbury Settlement that the 
New Zealand Maoris ‘visit any misfortune 
with forcible entry into the house of the 
offender, and the breaking up and burning 
of all his goods’. Erewhon Revisited reflects 
an even more precise description of the 
Rakaia Divide, and ‘Doctor’, Higgs’s horse, 
bears the same name and reveals the same 
characteristics of picking his own way over 
difficult country as Butler’s own horse who 
was bought for £55 and so often carried 
him in safety across the treacherous rivers 
of the interior. 

The key to the second revelation of 
Butler in New Zealand which I referred to 
earlier is supplied by his preface to the 
Revised Edition of Evewhon, written in the 
year before his death in 1g02. In this he 
tells us that the ‘first part of Erewhon written 
was an article headed ‘‘Darwin among the 
Machines” and signed Cellarius.... A 
second article on the same subject . . 
treated Machines from a different point 
of view and was the basis of pp. 270-274. 
of the present edition of Erewhon.’? Both 
these articles were published in The Press 
at Christchurch in 1863, and both fore- 
shadowed not merely parts of Erewhon itself 
but the theory of evolution embodied in 
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It has been declared and re-~ 


Life and Habit and developed from the 
earlier principles of Lamarck and Erasmus 
Darwin. The thought outlined in these 
articles was the embryo of the mature 
thought which took the field against the 
grandson of Erasmus and gave to evolu- 
tion a new interpretation which rescued 
the great concept from the wilderness of 
chance and mere predacity assumed to 
govern its processes in the Darwinian 
system. 

It is curious, therefore, to read the ‘Dia- 
logue’ in the Canterbury Settlement, first pub- 
lished in The Press the year before these 
articles. In the ‘Dialogue’, asceptic argues 
with Butler, who takes the title of A. M.and 
is a convinced-advocate of the views ex- 
pressed in The Origin of Species, which was 
published in 1859, the year in which 
Butler landed in New Zealand. All three 
articles thus reveal not only that Butler 
had found time, among the arduous cares 
of looking after his sheep and the equally 
arduous enterprise of exploring the moun- 
tains, to study the fabric of the new and 
revolutionary theory of descent by modi- 
fication of species, but that in the next year 
he had begun to formulate principles that 
were to lead to the most damaging criticism 
of Darwinism it had yet received. The 
battle-royal between the Butlerian and the 
Darwinian conception of evolution was 
hatched in the savage and lonely fastnesses 
of the New Zealand bush. What a man 
that, labouring to the utmost of his physical 
energies in building up a new home and a 
new business among the wilds he was 
among the first to map, could yet feed his 
mental camp-fires in meditating upon the 
secrets of organic life! 

More, it is possible to show that others 
of the special interests, loves and studies of 
the Butler who has made them familiar to 
posterity were incubated in New Zealand. 
Music for one. When Higgs arrives at the 
demoniac statues at the head of the Rakaia 
pass, the wind is wailing through their 
mouths the First “Trois Lecons’ Prelude of 
Handel that was like ‘the groaning and 


(Above) The Erewhon Col, named in honour of Butler's satire, with Mount Whitcombe and the Ramsay Glacier 
(Below) A north-west storm sweeping up towards Mount Evans. Alpine scenery in the land of Erewhon 
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Evening light on the Bracken Snowfield, Westland. To the left is the Erewhon Col, to the 
right the Full Moon Saddle 


labouring of all creation travailing to- 
gether until now’. Judge Sir J. S. Wil- 
liams, who met him in ‘Mesopotamia’, 
records his impression of the small dark 
man with penetrating eyes who carted a 
piano to the back of beyond on a bullock 
dray and passed many an evening there 
playing Bach’s Fugues. One of his friends 
has told how he would become so absorbed 
as entirely to forget his company while he 
played Bach or Handel, until one by one 
they silently melted away. In Christ- 
church, Butler met men like Fitzgerald 
and Colborne-Veel on terms of intellec- 
tual reciprocity. But that was hardly to 
be expected of the sheep-herders in the 
interior and ‘it does not do’, wrote Butler, 
‘to speak about Bach’s Fugues or pre- 
Raphaelite pictures’. Yet the dream of 
Handel’s organ by the camp-fire in Ere- 
whon, where the solitude made the travel- 
ler begin to doubt his own identity, defi- 
nitely suggests that Handel was associated 
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in Butler’s mind with that larger solitude 
of Nature’s manless wastes, a solitude en- 
compassed round by the trackless moun- 
tains of the Rangitata. 

His then highly original views on reli- 
gion, which faced orthodox Churchmen by 
rejecting Christianity and an atheistical 
Darwinism by virtually restoring God to 
the unfolding processes of creation, were 
also nursed in New Zealand, where he 
assiduously studied the Greek Testament. 
As a result he published, in 1865, The 
Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ as 
given by the Four Evangelists critically ex- 
amined, later incorporated in The Fair 
Haven. In 1862 he wrote, ‘For the present 
I renounce Christianity altogether’, and 
the year before, in a letter to his friend, 
Marriott, ‘as for the Trinity I cannot make 
head or tail of it, and feel inclined to agree 
with a negro who was heard in church here 
the other day repeating the Athanasian 
creed: “The Father impossible, the Son 


impossible and the Holy Ghost impossible. 
And yet there are not three impossibles 
but one impossible.” ’ 

Lastly, there is evidence that New 
Zealand saw those initial ponderings in the 
classics which finally led to the translation 
of Homer and to the most crotchety of all 
Butler’s originalities, his notion that 
Nausicaa wrote the Odyssey. It is only 
when Butler’s life and works are sifted 
through a close mesh that we realize to 
what extent those remotest ranges of the 
Canterbury country were the cradle of the 
genius that came to its full stature when he 
had left them. 

Like Lamb, Cowper, Shelley, Keats, 
Ben Jonson and other steadfast stars of our 
literature, Butler made friendship a devo- 
tion of his life. It was in New Zealand 
that he first made acquaintance with that 
mountebank and confidence-man who 
exercised so strange an influence over him 
and to whom he accorded, in his own 
words, ‘the white heat of devotion’. This 
was Charles Paine Pauli, and many have 
wondered at the passionate friendship 
Butler bore towards him. Up to the end 
of Pauli’s life, his friend never realized 
what manner of man he was, and a figure 
worthy of Thackeray’s gallery of winning 
rogues continued to receive sums of money 
from the very moderate income of his 
benefactor. The friendship, purely altru- 
istic on Butler’s side, certainly reflects no 
criticism other than sheer blindness upon 
him. The number of his colonial friends 
—Fitzgerald, Colborne-Veel, Julius Haast, 
the German geologist, John Baker, Pro- 
fessor Sale, the first editor of The Press, 
F. N. Broome, Governor of New Zealand 
in 1882, Edward Humphries, who lent 
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him money for his sheep-run on no security, 
and others—testify that it was not only 
ideas and controversy and intellectual dis- 
covery to which New Zealand proved so 
warm and fertile a soil. 

The final revelation of the meaning of 
New Zealand for Butler escapes the 
measure of records or evidences. The 
spirit of the Canterbury Settlement, in spite of 
the almost studied matter-of-factness of its 
prose, is shot through with the sense of 
solitude imparted by the magnificent 
desolation of the ranges. Sometimes they 
were clothed in an ‘inky gloom’; some- 
times serene under the starlit firmament; 
and sometimes roaring like the Erewhon- 
ian statues with the violent nor’westers of 
the region. Butler did not, like Shelley’s 
Alastor, identify his spirit with this in- 
human sublimity; on the contrary, he 
often expresses how much it repelled him. 
Inanimate personal objects became like 
human companions, and he tells of the 
comfort it was to him to hear the ticking 
of his watch. But the vastness and loneli- 
ness of the mighty spectacle at whose gates 
he lived, and into which he many times 
ventured, entered deeply into his being. 
Avirile, combative and stubbornindepend- 
ence of mind and character Butler took 
with him to New Zealand. It can hardly 
be doubted that his intercourse with the 
virgin wilderness strengthened and ex- 
panded it. It was this power and resolve to 
think for himself that were at the back of all 
his work, whether in satire, fiction, science, 
music or the classics. Thus, for all appear- 
ance to the contrary in a laborious physical 
existence, the wilds of New Zealand were 
to Butler’s intellectual growth what the 
wolf that suckled him was to Romulus. 


Tehran 


Capital of the new Persia 


The name of Persia, to western peoples, recalls great achievements in art, poetry and war. 


by MICHAEL LANGLEY 
The 


name of Iran, employed by the Persians themselves, conveys to us as yet no such connotation. In 
seeking to impose its use upon us they are deliberately breaking the link which binds us to their past— 


a manifestation of that spirit which is giving a new, European face to their capital. 


While we may 


grieve that a copy of ourselves should replace ‘the shade of that which once was great’, the new 
Persia deserves our appreciation and understanding as much as the old 


A PERSIAN writer of the 14th century de- 
scribed Tehran as ‘a large village, with 
productive gardens, in the vicinity of the 
city of Rey; its inhabitants having their 
dwellings underground . . . to avoid the 
excessive heat of summer and the attacks 
of their hostile neighbours from the Roud- 
bar mountains’. 

The gardens are still productive, for 
they are watered by the streams which 
flow down from Shimran and the great 
snow-capped limb of the Elburz range 
beyond, a defensive wall severing the dry 
Iranian plateau from the wholly different 
Caspian provinces where an annual rain- 
fall of eighty inches accounts for jungle 
growth of tropical intensity. Melons, 
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apricots, cherries, grapes and every kind of 
vegetable are brought into Tehran from 
its surrounding gardens to be displayed in 
tiny shops, their whitewashed walls hung 
with strips of Persian carpet. 

But although the sun sets the thermo- 
meter mounting to over 100° F. almost 
every afternoon in the months of July and 
August, it is no longer evaded by seeking 
shelter underground, nor does the ravag- 
ing hand of tribesmen now constitute a 
menace. Rey, once a city of importance, 
historically notable as the birthplace of 
Zoroaster’s mother and the scene of a 
battle between Alexander the Great and 
Darius, has long been a mere heap of ruins 
ten miles to the south-east of Tehran; 
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Tehran, like other cities of the arid 
Persian plateau, is built where 
melting mountain snows provide 
water during the summer heat. It 
lies half encircled by limbs of the 
Elburz range, from which long 
underground tunnels and open leats 
bring water to the shady pools that 
are a feature of every Persian garden, 
and to the fields of the many villages 
that surround the city. In spring, 
when the ravines are in flood and the 
mountain air sparkles, Shimran 1s 
indeed—to use the Persian word—a 
paradise 
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Half-way between the city and Shimran rises Kasr-i-Kajar, named after the former Persian 
dynasty by whom it was built, and now entirely reconstructed as a model prison 


Iris Sams 


Near the site of Rey, once an important city to the south-east of Tehran, may still be seen one 
of the ‘Towers of Silence’ used by the Zoroastrians for the exposure of their dead 


TEHRAN 


Tris Sams 


Koroastrianism was Persia’s national religion for 1200 years before the Moslem conquest, and 
pre-Islamic influences are visible in the architecture of the new Tehran. Bull-headed capitals 
and bas-reliefs modelled on those of Persepolis adorn the National Bank 


while the ‘village’ of the 14th century has 
become a capital that today promises to 
develop into one of the finest cities in the 
Middle East. 

The town owes its present position as 
seat of the Government and Imperial resid- 
ence to a desire of Aga Mohamed-—the 
eunuch Shah whose avarice and lust for 
revenge made him the least popular mon- 
arch in the country’s history—to establish 
himself within easy reach of the hereditary 
property and lands of his family. ‘Thus 
Tehran took precedence over the old 
capital, Isfahan, where fortifications had 
been dismantled. Work began in 1788 
and the new town grew up behind a pro- 
tective mud wall 8000 yards in circumfer- 
ence. Yet at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars it was remarked that the poorer 
people still crowded into subterranean 
hovels and pits, and that, as Sir John 
Malcolm noted in 1815, “Tehran can boast 


no splendid edifice except the palace of 
the monarch’. 

How different things are today is best 
judged by a walk round that quarter of the 
town where the army parade ground used 
to be. Here are new buildings and gov- 
ernment offices in every stage of construc- 
tion. It is as if that area of London 
bounded by the Strand, Kingsway, New 
Oxford Street and Charing Cross Road to 
the west had been completely demolished 
and taken in hand by some gigantic con- 
cern with unlimited supplies of bricks, 
mortar, scaffold-poles and men. 

At right angles to a recently constructed 
post office, one half of which is occupied 
by the centralized customs bureau, extends 
the quarter-mile-long fagade of the Naz- 
mieh, or police headquarters. Although 
still unfinished, the building is already 
being used by certain departments of the 
police administration—a highly efficient 
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and well-informed organization in Iran, as 
Persia must now be called. Every activity 
of the ‘force’ will be attended to behind 
grey walls, supported by Persepolis-style 
columns and capitals carved to resemble 
lions and beasts of Persian mythology. 
Foreigners wishing to take photographs 
of Tehran will have to come here for per- 
mits before they are allowed to carry a 
camera. Each evening the officer respon- 


sible will designate a chemist’s shop which, 


as one of a special list of fourteen, must, in 
the public interest, take its turn to remain 
open all night. ‘The Tehran police have a 
variety of duties, and this massive building 
which they are to occupy does nothing to 
decrease the importance of their local 
power. 

Near to the Nazmieh is the War Office, 
a Government department which controls, 
in addition to the army, a growing air 
force—its machines are frequently seen fly- 
ing low over Tehran—and the embryo 
Iranian navy consisting of six gunboats for 
patrolling the Persian Gulf. ‘The numer- 
ous offices of this ministry occupy a square 
kilometre of land, chiefly taken up with 
the administration of the army, formerly a 
despised and ill-conditioned service but 
now well equipped, adequately fed and, 
in number, rapidly approaching the 
100,000 mark at which the Shah aims. 

‘There can be no power without an 
army, no army without money, no money 
without agriculture and no agriculture 
without justice’ was a maxim of Ardeshir, 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty. And it 
is true today that hard cash earned by the 
peasantry is supporting the army and toa 
considerable extent paying for the recon- 
struction of Tehran. Conditions in Iran 
are certainly changing, but not so funda- 
mentally as, in effect, to contradict 
Ardeshir’s formula for national existence. 

““Nimeh bedeh, nimeh bedeh. . . . Gel biar.” 
(“Give me half a brick, give me half a 
brick. And hand me up some 
mortar.”’) Bricks of sun-dried mud, and 
‘mortar’ concocted of sand and water, 
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but without lime, are not much to make 
a song about. Possibly that accounts for 
a monotonous and plaintive note in the 
song of the Persian bricklayer who, in a 
wilderness of architectural activity, which 
is like an abscess in Tehran’s face, sets 
his wants to tune. “Brother, here is 
your brick; in the name of Allah take 
it,’ sings a bricklayer’s assistant, whose 
daily wage is six rials, or roughly eighteen- 
pence—a 100 per cent improvement on 
the pay given to such workers at the be- 
ginning of the present régime ten years ago. 

Though poorly paid the Iranian 
labourer shows no apparent sign of dis- 
content. He is resigned to his lot, for 
there is no industrialized proletariat in the 
country and no union to take up his griev- 
ances. ‘‘Nimeh bedeh,’ he chants and 
throws another pink brick to his mate, 
perched high on a scaffold surrounding 
the walls of a new museum which will soon 
house the relics of Persepolis and Rey and 
the archaeological wealth which is strati- 
fied in three thousand years of Iranian 
civilization. 

A short distance away heavy blocks of 
stone are hoisted into position to form the 
skeleton of a future Foreign Office. The 
creamy, yellowish brick of an army club 
stands in no danger of discoloration, for 
smoke emitted from the cement and sugar 
factories on the outskirts of the town is an 
indication only of the beginning of indus- 
trial activity. Decorative mosaics of Per- 
sian tradition give a national character to 
many of the buildings. The Treasury- 
General and the Property Registration 
Department, just finished, are notable for 
their tile-work inlaid in vertical alcoves 
which extend from the lower window 
ledges to the eaves. A theatre which is to 
provide opera and national drama is to be 
decorated inside with Persian designs, 
though at present the auditorium is heaped 
with rafters, littered with half-bricks and 
cluttered up with ladders. 

‘Clumsy as a ladder’, says the Persian 
proverb. And as one wanders through 
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0 cope with the demand created by the 
nstructional work that ts being carried 
z in all parts of Tehran, bricks are 
ing made at a feverish pace in an 
npressive range of brick kilns to the 
uth of the town, though the usual 
ersian brick 1s of mud, dried in the sun 
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Building the new museum in the centre of the 
city which ts to house the relics of Persepolis 
and Rey and the archaeological wealth in- 
herited from 3000 years of Iranian cwiliza- 
tion. ‘‘Nimeh bedeh,” szngs the brick- 
layer, “‘hand me up half a brick,” and the 


assistant complies 
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The finishing touches 
are being put to the 
quarter-mile-long 
facade of the Nazmieh, 
the administrative 
headquarters of the 
Iranian police, a highly 
efficient organization 


South of the town, 
about five miles from 
the city walls, 1s a 
modern cement factory 
which, with the brick 
kilns, provides much of 
the raw material for 
the new Tehran 


At the east end of the 
long Sepah Street, in 
busy Sepah Square, 
stands the Imperial 
Bank of Iran. After 
the National Bank 
this British institution 
handles the greatest 
share of the country’s 
Jinancial business 


Tran’s ruler, HIM. 
Reza Shah Pahlevi, to 
whose personal energy 
the modernization of the 
country is chiefly due, is 
seen leaving the Mejliss, 
where, since parliament- 
ary representation was 
instituted thirty years 
ago, Iranian deputies 
have held their sittings 


this town which is growing up within a 
town one senses the awkwardness, the pain 
and the labour which is slowly giving 
shape to this mass of material dumped here 
from the backs of camels, donkeys and 
from the carts that bring in loads of bricks 
from the kilns to the south of the town. 

Within two or three years this area, 
which stretches from Sepah Street at the 
lower end to Khiaban Vezarat Jang, or 
War Office Street, towards the northern 
limit, will contain as fine a collection 
of buildings as Persia can have planned 
since Persepolis, the capital of the Achae- 
menian dynasty, was founded by Darius 
over 2000 years ago. The completion of 
the work will roughly coincide with the ar- 
rival in Tehran of the two sections of the 
Trans-Iranian railway, the northern sec- 
tion of which is to be finished by its Scan- 
dinavian contractors in May 1937, and the 
southern two years later. 

Until the latter half of the last century 
the isolation of towns, separated by vast 
stretches of mountain and desert, was only 


Ley oa aT ee 
broken by the arrival of mule and camel 
caravans and of such government agents 
as the post riders who, working in relays, 
were able, even as early as Achaemenian 
times, to cover great distances with re- 
markable speed and regularity. Then, 
about seventy years ago, this isolation was 
relieved by the installation of a telegraph 
service at the instigation of Nasr-ed-din 
Shah; and it was explained toan astonished 
Persian that it was as if one trod on a dog’s 
tail in Tehran and it barked in London. 
In recent years road development has 
brought Baghdad within forty-eight hours 
of Tehran by car. The road through the 
Chalouss Pass, which rises to 10,000 feet, 
has made it possible for Tehranis to motor 
out to the Caspian for a week-end, bring- 
ing back, perhaps, a supply of the freshest 
caviare. Even such distant places as 
Meshed are to be reached by a good, 
though of course unmetalled, road. Yet 
advance in communications suffered a set- 
back when a German concession for run- 
ning an air service ceased operating two 
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years ago. ‘This, the Iranians say, is to be 
made good by their own pilots when they 
have a sufficient number of trained men 
and are assured of the economic wisdom 
of the undertaking. 

But for the time being the most favoured 
mascot symbolic of the country’s modern- 
ization—it is not tactful to say ‘Westerniza- 
tion’—is the railway, slowly pushing its 
way towards Tehran in the face of a 
thousand engineering difficulties and the 


unfavourable conditions of land contour — 


which lie between Bandar Shapur on the 
Persian Gulf and Bandar Shah on the 
Caspian. The enormous cost of nearly 
twenty-five million pounds sterling is being 
provided by a special tea and sugar tax, 
for Iran intends to remain a state with no 
national debt and negligible foreign com- 


mitments which may be liquidated at 
short notice. 

Except for one or two short and insig- 
nificant stretches of line, such as the six- 
mile track from Tehran to the Shah Abdul 
Azim shrine—a favourite spot for pilgrim- 
ages—Persia is a country without railways. 
So it can be readily. understood what im- 
portance is being attached to the final 
ceremony which will mark the meeting in 
Tehran of two lengths of line covering to- 
gether a distance of goo miles. The sta- 
tion is already being built at the southern 
end of the Pahlevi Avenue, a wide road 
which skirts the Shah’s Pahlevi Palace and 
extends to the suburban resort of Shimran 
on the lower slopes of the mountains. 

Although some distance from the 


residential part of the city, the station is 
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New roads, fut for motor traffic, have diminished the camel’ s importance in Persian economy. But 
he and his drivers—whose felt-soled givehs are as well suited to hard, dry ground as the camel’s 
pads—can still be seen every day in the streets and inn-courtyards of Tehran 
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lway yet reaches 
‘hran. But in 1937 
rk 1s due to be 
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Elburz Mountains. 
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inning a gorge 200 
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Where the soil can be irrigated, fruits and vegetables flourish on the Persian plateau; and the snows 
of the Elburz water fertile gardens from which the shops of Tehran are supplied 


conveniently situated for passengers and 
particularly for those with interests in the 
bazaar and commercial quarter. | But it is 
largely on freight traffic that the railway 
must subsist, and with the development of 
the Irano-Soviet commercial agreement, 
signed last summer, Russian products may 
beexpected before very long to pass through 
Tehran on their way to the warm waters of 
the Persian Gulf; while the transport of oil 
and petrol from South Persia—and of the 
products purchased abroad in exchange for 
oil, which is Persia’s most valuable export— 
will be greatly facilitated. Fruit and vege- 
tables will arrive in the city fresher, and the 
insurance premium on china, piece goods 
and hardware—at present brought to the 
bazaars by lorry—will fall. 

No Persian town is without its bazaar, 
and that of Tehran is large in proportion 
to the needs of a population of over a 
quarter of a million. Labyrinthine alleys, 
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lit only by shafts of sunlight which pour in 
through octagonal holes in the arched 
roofs, lead the Tehrani past a succession of 
booths where stall-holders sit all day be- 
side their stock, duplicated every few yards 
by rival establishments. Shoes, carpets, 
Persian wraps, brightly coloured lengths 
of cretonne, embroidered skull-caps, beads 
and religious knick-knacks, samovars and 
Russian-made kerosene lamps rise in tiers 
from the ground-level to the dim recesses 
at the rear of each shop. Here and there 
a white patch of light marks the entry into 
a khan or courtyard where unburdened 
mules and donkeys rest beside great bales 
of wool, and where carpets are laid on an 
earth floor to mellow in the sun. 
““Khabardar . khabardar,” groans the 
native porter, struggling for a ‘gangway’ 
among a lot of excited salesmen, all eager 
as trained puppets to unload their goods 
upon a customer. Yet nothing is really 
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Young Persia takes kindly 
to the new headgear im- 
posed by Reza Shah— 


—but the sartorial revolu- 
tion does not seem to suit 
old Persia quite so well 


ses 


chilling 
cheap and real bargains are more trouble 
to seek than they are worth. Prices are 
adjusted to the means of the buyer, so that 
the European and cosmopolitan elements 
in Tehran are more inclined to buy in 
the Lalezar and Stamboul Streets, where 
haggling is less frequent. 

The Lalezar, or Street of the Tulip Bed, 
is a narrow thoroughfare linking the Stam- 
boul with the Sepah Maidan. Here the 
new premises of the Imperial Bank were 
for some time scaffold-bound; the word 
‘Iran’ is everywhere being substituted for 
‘Persia’ and the inscription over the main 
entrance to the bank has been changed 
accordingly. Near by, in this square of 
one-way traffic, stand the Ministry of Gom- 
munications and the town hall. Leaving 
the latter to its multitude of responsibili- 
ties in a city where lighting and water 
supply have yet to be brought under 
municipal control, one picks a way along 
the length of the “Tulip Bed’ in the direc- 
tion of the mountains. 

Laws for the regulation of dress, similar 
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Though the Persian mind has played strange variations on the theme of Islam, Persia is a Moslem 
country, and the chadar still veils the beauties praised by her poets in such effusive detail 


to those of Kamal Atatiirk across the western 
border, have been imposed by Reza Shah 
upon his subjects. Eight years ago their 
turbans and hard felt hats like handle-less 
saucepans were compulsorily exchanged 
for the pahlevi, a black-peaked cap of 
French military pattern, often bearing a 
portrait of His Imperial Majesty and a 
map of Iran inside the brim. In June 
1935, on the opening of Parliament, the 
wearing of European headgear was de- 
creed. So Iranians are today to be dis- 
tinguished from their Western contem- 
poraries by no sartorial singularity, unless 
it be the brand-new look of soft felt hats, 
lately sold by hundreds along the Lalezar. 
Thus the only association with an old and 
different order to be observed in this 
narrow and much trodden street is in the 
style of dress still worn by the women. 
With a steadily growing number of ex- 
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ceptions, the Persian woman drapes herself 
in black from head to foot. A light gauze 
veil, or chadar, is drawn low over the fore- 
head to obscure the features. Sometimes 
it is placed with alluring chic to give 
further attraction to an oval face and ‘the 
leaf of the eye’, which when treated with 
collyrium has been described as more 
tender than the petal of a rose... . 

“My little jalibelgeloob, more brilliant 
than a moon fourteen days old!” The 
simple heart of the Iranian gallant may 
beat quicker time to the amorous phrases 
of his fathers when, as is anticipated, a 
decree is issued ordering the women of 
the country to adopt European fashions. 
Meanwhile the wives of government ser- 
vants and army officers are expected to 
accompany their husbands once a week to 
some café or restaurant where summer 
hats and dresses made of light materials, 


sold in the Lalezar, are worn. ‘The little 
shops of this street—there are no big stores 
in Tehran—aim largely to satisfy present 
wants and to create new needs among 
women. They deal, too, in antiques, 
genuine and otherwise, furniture, confec- 
tionery, luxury goods of limited variety 
and a mass of over-priced gimcracks which 
would seem to have lost their way between 
the factory of the big-scale producer 
and the display counter of a threepenny 
store. 

But it is only those Tehranis who have 
been in Europe who are conscious of the 
actual shortcomings of their chief shopping- 
centre. ‘They may wonder, too, why such 
execrable trash is released upon them in 
the shape of ill-conceived melodramas, 
projected in open-air cinemas which lie 
between the Lalezar and the wide Fir- 
dausi Avenue where a new hotel, the pro- 
perty of the Shah, has been named after 
the ancient poet. But, as in many towns 


of the Near and Middle East, audiences 
are neither large enough nor willing to pay 
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the prices which would enable local 
managers to import first-class films. It is, 
in fact, very noticeable that, in so far as the 
town has acquired a European taste for 
evening diversion, it is mostly all bubble- 
and-squeak that appeals to the Tehrani. 
Cabarets, all-night dance halls and an 
occasional circus are poor substitutes for 
the concerts, plays, art exhibitions and 
lectures by which the Westerner is accus- 
tomed to judge the cultural standards of a 
community. And such a criticism is in 
no way unfair, for the Persian regards the 
Hindu Kush as the boundary line between 
East and West. In the words of Seyid 
Hassan Taqizada, former Iranian Minister 
in London: ‘Outwardly and inwardly, in 
body and in spirit, Persia must become 
Europeanized’. This is certainly taking 
place, especially in Tehran—with such 
rapidity, indeed, that while foreign critics 
are still busy accusing the modern Persians 
of superficiality and precociousness, they 
may find, to their surprise, that the new 
generation has become well versed in that 
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The present Shah is a soldier, and his taste for military discipline is reflected in such aspects of 
Tehran’s municipal life as the drill and uniform of the fire brigade 
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Even as little as ten years ago, droshkies and horse-drawn trams shared almost the whole of Tehran’s 
vehicular traffic. Now there are more than 5000 automobiles registered in the capital 


Western culture in which their own ideas 
are rooted. 

“Droshky!’ A familiar accent hails a 
cab, and one is reminded that Tehran is, 
in a sense, still harnessed to the past. 
The cosmopolitan element of Russians, 
Germans, Armenians, Scandinavians, 
Hungarians, French and English, use 
these hired vehicles quite as much as 
the Persians. They are indeed indispens- 
able when, at the first light of dawn—a 
usual hour for leaving any of the numerous 
outdoor or roof-top restaurants where 
drinks are served all night—a party decides 
for home. And, as the fare is rattled away 
over the broad stone setts of the Naderi to 
the music of harness bells and the cloppity- 
clop of the henna-dyed legs of a pair of 
tired bays, no one cares that a local bye- 
law demands that a cab be drawn by two 
horses of similar colour. 
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There are 800 droshkies in Tehran, the 
number having increased more than four- 
fold since horse-drawn trams were abol- 
ished in 1927. During the same period 
motor vehicles have poured into the 
country so that there are now over 5000 
registered in the capital. The telephone 
is surprisingly cheap at a halfpenny a call 
and the post office has become an efficient 
service, printing its own stamps in a govern- 
ment building behind the Mejliss. 

A drive to the Mejliss, or Chamber of 
Deputies (6d. in a droshky from most parts 
of the town), takes one over streets of vary- 
ing surfaces—cobbled, tarred and hard- 
rolled earth. The carriage rattles along 
by the edge of wide channels which bring 
into the town such water as is left by an 
army of road workers, engaged to lay the 
dust on the Shimran-Gulhek road circuit. 
The natives wash in the stream, rinse 
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Of the twelve tile-decorated gates that once pierced the walls of Tehran, only four remain. The rest, 
like the walls themselves, have disappeared with the need for security against raiding tribesmen 
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Along improved roads the cars and motor-bicycles of the new order can speed unmolested 
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On the outskirts of Tehran one passes 
high mud walls so arranged as to 
protect from the spring sunshine the 
shallow basins of ice that have formed 
in winter on their northern side. As 
the year advances, ice-vendors may be 
seen in the streets shaving the blocks 
into powdered form, to be served with 
sweets and sherbets such as the Per- 
sians love 


The gardeners in the grounds of the 
Mejliss take great pride in their 
geometrically laid-out flower - beds, 
which are a blaze of colour in summer 
and autumn and must be watered twice 
a day. A delight in gardens—all the 
keener in a land where nature, unaided, 
scarcely clothes the stony sowl—has 
inspired the most exquisite designs of 
Persia's famous carpets 
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grapes, sit with their feet in it and contract 
diseased scalps from pouring it over their 
heads. . . . Does not Islam preach that all 
running water is clean? It is, nevertheless, 
asserted that the death rate has decreased 
by 50 per cent during the last eight years. 

On the pavements squat peasants selling 
fruit and skinny chickens which they kill 
if a customer wishes it. Others, sitting 
beside a huge municipal sunflower, retail 
sherbets and lemonades cooled with ice 
stored underground in winter. ‘The dan- 
gerous practice of cycling on the pave- 
ments is allowed. A woman, coming out 
of a bakery with half a dozen layers of 
flap-jack bread dangling from her arm, 
narrowly escapes an accident. 

These townsfolk are represented by cer- 
tain of the 136 deputies elected to the 
Mejliss, but none of them is much more 
than an acquiescent unit among a people 
which has no_ political consciousness, 
which has been despotically ruled from 
time immemorial and is subject to the 
dictatorship of those ready to shoulder 
responsibility, who, in their turn, virtually 
reflect the will of the Shah. 

The Mejliss meets in a fine building, 
erected some thirty years ago in grounds 
laid out with the geometrical naiveté 
of French horticulture. The delicacy in 
colouring and pattern of Persian gardens 
has inspired designers of the country’s 
famous carpets. Some of the best ex- 
amples of this work are to be seen on 
the floors of the Mejliss. In the Hall of 
Mirrors several masterpieces of exquisite 
weave tend to show that one of the charac- 
teristics induced by life high up on the 
Iranian plateau—Tehran itself is nearly 
4000 feet above sea level-—is a philosophi- 
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cal resignation which subordinates the 
passage of months and years to the ac- 
complishment of a work of art. 

Indeed an examination of climatic and 
geographical influences on the people of 
Iran would go far to show that this high- 
land race, living with the barometer 
always three or four inches below that to 
which we are accustomed, has been widely 
affected by a lack of oxygen and paucity 
of nourishment, which accounts for the 
paler hue of flowers and lower virility of 
animals. Iranian energy expresses itself 
in bursts, as if from time to time some 
moral urge overcame the naturally ener- 
vating conditions of atmosphere. Through 
such a period the country is now passing. 
Reza Shah, realizing how far it has lagged 
behind in terms of European standards of 
progress, has summoned his people to re- 
newed efforts. 

Tehran is the fount-head of those efforts. 
And the town is not to be judged by the 
glitter which brightens some parts of the 
surface nor by the dross which darkens 
others, but by the will to change that its 
present reconstruction evinces. For the 
Persians have become aware that survival 
itself depends on their ability to adapt 
themselves in a changing world and to 
make the fullest use of their country’s 
resources. ‘The methods by which they 
seek to attain these ends are frequently 
crude, and to us their inward struggle 
sometimes manifests itself in exasperating 
forms; but their determination to build 
up a Persia capable of resisting the influ- 
ence—political, cultural and military— 
of powerful neighbours deserves our sym- 
pathy, since the instinct that inspires it 
is sound. 


Women in a Japanese City 


The emancipation of the modern Japanese woman has not yet proceeded very far; largely 
because the family system, which calls for complete subjection of a wife to her husband 
and to lis family, and the ancient rites of ancestor-worship, are still in force. Family 
and home are, indeed, the pivot of Fapanese life. No member of a family would, uf they 
fell on bad tumes, be refused asylum. And when sons and daughters ‘go out into the world 
it is with the idea of returning to their family, who will be the richer by thear earnings 
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THE HOME—The Japanese woman arranges her house artistically and, to the foreign eye, austerely. 
Her rooms contain Litile or no furniture; perhaps only a low lacquer table with a formally arranged vase of 
flowers. Sliding screens, made of paper, divide the rooms. Here the screens which form the entrance to a 
house are seen drawn back to show a little garden, bright with flowering shrubs, and ingeniously laid out, 
on a tiny scale, with stream, pool and rocks. No Japanese would think of entering a house without first 
removing his or her shoes. The straw mats which cover the floor are thus protected from hard wear and 
mud. These mats, called tatami, are of standard size (6 feet by 3 feet, and 2 inches thick) and are uni- 
versally used. In fact, the size of a room is reckoned by the number of mats needed to cover the floor. The 
same room serves many purposes, and the size and number of rooms is varied by moving the sliding partitions. 
At night wadded cotton quilts are laid on the floor for the family to sleep on. When, in the morning, the 
quilts are stowed away in a cupboard, the room becomes a living- or dining-room again. No other furniture 
is needed, for everyone kneels on square cushions on the floor and food is served from trays placed before them 
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THE KITCHEN—As in the living-room, so in 
the kitchen simplicity is the rule. Everything is 
neatly arranged and nothing is left lying about 
when not in use. A kitchen range, or even an 
oven, is never seen; the more primitive households 
cook over a charcoal pan. In this kitchen elec- 
tricity is laid on. Sinks are usually, like the one 
shown here, shallow zinc troughs on a wooden 
frame. The cook is wearing the wooden shoes 
(geta) which are commonly worn in the streets 
and make a curious clip-clopping sound. Stock- 
ings are unknown. Their place is taken by 
tabis, close-fitting socks which just cover the 
ankles and have a separate division for the big 
toe: women’s are made of white cloth, men’s of 
black (except on formal occasions) 


CLOTHES—The majority of women still wear 
the national costume and nearly all do so when 
at home. The kimono and the obi (sash) are 
complicated garments to put on. Under the 
kimono, which is wrapped left over right, a 
number of close-fitting wraps of similar shape are 
worn and must be folded carefully one within 
another. The obi is of heavy double silk, 8 
inches wide and ro feet long; it must be tightly 
wound, under the arm-pits, and skilfully pleated 
so that the large flat bow at the back reveals the 
full pattern of colours. This little lady, like 
most of her compatriots, has an eye for colour and 
design. Only the young wear bright colours. As a 
woman gets older her clothes become more sombre 


BUSINESS GIRLS—Two typists passing the 
Mitsubishi bank in Tokyo on their way to work. 
Of Tokyo’s hundred thousand women iypists and 
secretaries only a small proportion wear European 
clothes: when they do, they are as smart as paint 
and thereby demonstrate that the Japanese 
woman's natural good taste applies to any style 
of dress she may adopt. These girls work in 
offices from 8 a.m. tll 5 p.m., going to and fro 
in trams and buses and leading very much the 
same sort of life as typists in any large European 
city. When, however, they spend an evening at 
home in their apartments, they still change into 
their kimonos, which are better adapted to the 
kneeling position in which they take their meals 


THE TEACHER—Marshalling her pupils, who 
are playing with the coloured paper windnulls 
which they are taught to make for themselves. 
The school teachers are encouraged to treat the 
children with kindness and sympathy, so that the 
atmosphere in classroom and playground is gay 
and friendly. Japanese schools are now run on 
modern lines, based largely on the American 
model. The children come from all ranks of the 
population: richest and poorest learn and play side 
by side without class distinction. There are high 
schools for girls, but the ordinary universities are 
not open to women. There are, however, two 
institutions which give the equivalent of a unwwer- 
sity course: the Tsuda College and the Nippon 
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WOMEN AND MACHINERY—ot only in offices but also in factories one finds that Japanese girls easily become 

machine-minded. (Above) A small factory which makes mats for a working-class settlement, housed in large 

blocks of flats in Tokyo. It is one of two factories which provide work for those tenants who are unemployed. 

(Below) The machines worked by these typists have to allow for the 75 letters of the Japanese alphabet in addition 
to a selection of several hundred of the most frequently used Chinese characters 
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THE GAY LIFE—There is little social life for the well-to-do woman. She does not entertain and rarely accom- 
panies her husband to a restaurant. He, however, frequently joins a group of his friends and spends an evening 
talking, eating and drinking rice-wine served by the geisha (above) who also dance and sing for their patrons’ 
amusement. (Below) But the female part of the general populace does have its social excursions, and celebrates 


cherry-blossom time with must 


c and folk-song on Sunday afternoons in the public parks 


THE STAGE—Sumi Hanajagi, a famous actress. She began as a geisha and was trained to the ballet 
by Jusuke Hanajagi, a great teacher whose name she, as one of his best pupils, adopted 


